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which British exports developed might ultimately have a sufficiency
of railways and harbours and factories. The pace of capital goods
exports cannot, therefore, hope to be maintained. Nevertheless, this
does not fully explain why the fall in exports occurred in some forms
of iron and steel and not in others, except in so far as the more
highly finished forms (which suffered least) were more immediately
consumable and not for constructional purposes. Other causes must,
therefore, be sought to explain the changes in detail.
(d) FOREIGN TRADE
i. CHANGES IN FOREIGN TRADE
Fig. IX (on logarithmic scale) shows the relative rates of increase
of the foreign trade (exports plus imports) of the five countries
studied. The absolute values are given in the Appendix, Table 105.
The total export trade of this country expanded in the pre-war
period (1870-1913) at a rate which caused the value approximately
to treble in sixty years. This growth may be divided into two at
approximately the year 1897, the rate of increase in the latter
period being the faster even when corrected for the upward turn in
the price level which occurred in 1896. After the turn of the century
there was, in fact, a large expansion of our staple trades, and our net
exports more than doubled between 1898 and 1913. The export
trade of Germany and the U.S.A. increased, however, faster than
ours over the whole pre-war period, and before the war Germany
had attained a greater total than this country. The rate of increase
of French foreign trade was less than the British until about 1900,
after which it increased slightly faster. Belgian foreign trade increased
rapidly from 1865 to 1875. For the next thirty years it increased as
fast as the British, but from 1895 to 1913 it rose faster than British
trade, in fact, as fast as that of Germany or the U.S.A.
During the war the export trade of this country was not main-
tained at the 1913 level, but that of Germany, except with her allies,
was cut off and devoted entirely to the prosecution of the war.
French and Belgian productive resources were greatly impaired.
On the other hand, the U.S.A., neutral countries and Japan,
greatly increased the volume and value of their exports.
After 1920 there was a slow, absolute increase in British foreign
trade, but a further relative decline and the U.S.A. surpassed our
percentage of world trade.